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less vehemence in these contests that he was always exposing
his prestige and self-respect to severe rebuffs, and Elizabeth had
to be careful lest she should find herself having to break him, a
catastrophe that she did not desire, any more than she desired
to lose die services of a brilliant young nobleman or risk in his
fall the precarious unity of the country. She hoped to wear down
his overweening ambition, which, as Sir Thomas Bodiey said,
she hated, and to thwart his intolerable monopolistic tendencies*
And though temper sometimes got the better of her, she could
and did act with consummate wisdom. She waited, for example,
to make the second move in Robert Cecil's progress until Essex
went away on the Rouen expedition. Then,, within a day or two,
she admitted him to the Council - an honour, which, signi-
ficantly enough, she had not yet conferred on Essex - and
associated him with his father in the duties of secretary. The
office itself had to wait for maturer years and another similar
opportunity.

The story of Essex might have been very different if he had
not been more effective than his character warranted, owing to
the service of the two brothers, Anthony and Francis Bacon.
These young men - Anthony was born in 15 5 8, Francis In 15 61
- were the sons of Sk Nicholas Bacon, and cousins of Robert
Cecil, through their mother. Both were exceptionally able,
Francis very far above all measure, Anthony was an invalid
from boyhood; lame, subject to rheumatic disorders, and hav-
ing constantly to dose himself with physic; *a gentleman of Im-
potent feet, but a nimble head*. Ill-health sapped ambition in
him. At the age of twenty-one he went abroad to travel, and
despite the persuasions and warnings of friends lived a desul-
tory, expensive life abroad for twelve years. Francis was
wisdom's child. The cold, clear light of human reason has rarely
burnt so brightly. He wrote as an oracle; he spoke with the
persuasive tongue of an orator. Nature, however, had shrunk
from perfecting her miracle. There was a fundamental Inapti-
tude of character, a lack of emotion, of virility, which left out
as it were the keystone of the arch. He wrote to Burghley of his
'vast contemplative ends7: CI have taken all knowledge to be